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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


General Linguistics is published at the Department of Modern 
Foreign Languages, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken? 
tucky, in volumes consisting of two single issues, or of two 
issues and a supplement. The volumes will normally corree 
spond to a calendar year whenthe availability of suitable arti- 
cles makes this feasible. 


Contributors will receive a nominal payment upon publication: 
for the present $10.00 for normal length articles, $5.00 for 
notes. The editors invite articles, notes and monographs in 
all fields of linguistics and in peripheral fields where the topic 
is of interest or concern to linguists. Manuscripts may follow 
any of the forms or styles which are recognized by journals 
in the field, but footnotes will be printed at the end of each 
paper. Special problems of form etc. may be discussed with 
the editors. 


General Linguistics is printed by offset from electrically typed 
masters. Checks, manuscripts, inquiries, etc. may be address - 
ed to John A. Rea, Department of Modern Foreign Languages, 

tu John L. Cutler or George P. Faust, Department of English, 
Univeraity of Kentucky, or to William R. Schmalstieg, Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages, Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. Subscriptions are $2.00 per year, individual issues or 
supplements $1.00 each. Twenty-five off-prints are supplied to 
each contributor. 
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THE LIMITS OF ZERO 


William M. Austin 
Georgetown University 


I have been surprised recently! that there is still 
some controversy about the validity of the concept of zero 
in linguistics. There is furthermore little clarity or con- 
sistency in the literature on the subject. One might, per- 
haps, begin with a statement of Bloomfield that any linguistic 
form is any combination of phonemes which has a mean- 
ing.' 2 This would imply that, unless a zero phoneme were 
posited, no zero forms could exist in language. Bloch seems 
to have followed this when he wrote, listing the special assump- 
tions underlying his treatment of English verb inflection, (3) 
One of the alternants of a given morpheme may be zero; but no 
morpheme has zero as its only alternant. (4) Different mor- 
phemes may have one or more alternants (including zero) in 
common. A little further on (ibid. 3.1) he lists '/0/(zero)' 
as an alternant of the third singular. 


Whether Bloch is talking about English only or language in 
general is not clear. Hockett apparently made the latter as 
sumption when he wrote, following Bloch, ' One special crite- 
rion is introduced for dealing with zero alternants: ng mor- 
pheme is postulated which has only a zero alternant.'* In much 
the same vein Lounsbury admits a zero mor ph. but not mor- 
pheme, in an almost inscrutable passage: 


A zero morph is never set up when the meaning to be 
assigned would be implicated by the selection of a 
particular allomorph of some one other morpheme. 
In such cases a portmanteau or included morph is set 
up instead. . 


He further (ibid. 1,2,1.) equates zero morphs with nothing. 


Some light on the questionable role of zero in linguistics 
might be gained by an analogy from mathematics. In elemen- 
tary arithmetic, zero enjoys ' privilege of occurrence but is 
otherwise nothing. That is, it exists in the series -3 -2 10 1 
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2 3 but has no effrct at all on the four basic arithmetic opera- 
tions, addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. If 
one goes on to exponents, however, and the theory underlying 
logarithms, one finds that ab = 1. The proof of this is: 


am., an amen 


am. a0 - amt o 
or am. 20: 


a0 2 1 


Another case where zero is a positive entity is in factorial 
notation, where 0! = 1. The product af all the positive integers 
from 1 to n, inclusive, is denoted by the symbol n! A property 
of factorials is that u! = n(n-1)! . 


That is, 5! 
120 
141. a: 
0! 


5 241 or 
5 »24 
1-0! 


It might be argued (and has been so argued, by mathema- 
ticians) that these are fictions or conventions, But what hap- 
pens if we change them. Let 0! = 0, say, or 2 = 2. The whole 
system of factorials or logarithms would collapse. If these are 
fictions then so is everything else. Any proof, within the sys- 
tem, that the product of two negative numbers is a positive 
number, which we all take for granted, is doomed to futile cir- 
cularity and failure. As Hankel said of them: [t cannot be 
stressed strongly enough that, in spite of a widespread gen- 
eral opinion, these equations can never be proved in the formal 
arithmetic; they are arbitrary conventions for the purpose of 
preserving the formalism in the calculus.’ This analogy from 
the older and wiser science of mathematics ends with a precept 
which the younger science of linguistics is only half-aware of; 
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namely (as stated by wais mann 7), that ‘the preservation of the 
calculating rules governs the concept formation.’ 1 


As there are many mathematical systems, each consisting 
of arbitrary conventions, so there are many linguistic systems, 
each consisting of arbitrary conventions. One of the most ex- 
quisite of these is Turkish. In Turkish the position of primary 
stress has a fixed and definite relationship to the segmental 
morphemes. The gerund [(En, for example, always bears 
the primary stress: /parla-/ shine“, /parlay&n/ that which 
shines.' The primary stress always precedes the morpheme of 
negation {-mE-} , as, /yaptf/ he did', / yãpmadi / he didn't', 
and so forth. In the non-attested past the primary stress direct- 
ly precedes the personal endings. In the following paradigm the 
morphemes are {yap-} do“, Ems must have' and {-Im} 
'I', {-sIn} you!, {-TEr+4 plural, etc. 


8 Fi. 


1. yapmisim yapmiséz 
2. yapméigsin yapméssiniz 
3. yapmis yapmiglar 


Note that in the third person plural the stress is apparently 
irregularly on /lAr /. The difficulty is resolved, however, when 
we realize that the third person morpheme is - , Correspond- 
ing to {-Im}, {-sIn} , etc., and that it is this that has pulled“ 
the stress to a seemingly abnormal position. On the principle 
of ex nihilo nihil fit and its converse ex aliquo aliquid fit it will 
have to be admitted that zero is as real as any of the morphemes 
with phonemic shape. This zero morpheme has only a zero al- 
ternant, but it is an aliquid. 


If a zero morpheme can exist, zero allomorphs must pre- 
sumably, a fortiori, be posited. In English the situation is not 
entirely clear-cut, as the evidence from the sheep is“, the 
sheep are is rendered somewhat arguable by such forms as 
‘the people are and the peoples are'. Here we have either 
two different 'people' morphemes, or two different plural mor- 
phemes, or one plural morpheme and nothing. The situation is 
clearer in Latin. Here the perfective mprpheme {-wl4 has the 
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phonemic shapes -wi-~-ui-~-si-~-i- as in amavit, tenuit,.. - 
scripsit, égit. But corresponding to these are alternants with 
abnormal stress, as amat, fumat. Not only is the’stress on the 
last syllable, instead of the expected penult, but the vowels 
should be short before (-t), as famA:4 plus {-s} and {-t} 
gives amas and amat. However, if we assume famA:-4-t}, 
with -g- an alte rant of {-wl-}, these difficulties are resolved. 
The 'formalism of the calculus' is preserved. 


It is convenient, moreover, to posit a zero morphophoneme. 
Ia Italian there exist many pairs with plus juncture and inter 
nal close juncture, such as chi sa /ki+sa/ and chissa /kissa/ / 
ho knows', va bene /va+ béne/ and vabbene /vabbéne/ / goes 
well', da mi /dã mi / and d4mmi /démmi/, etc. Halls, in as 
meaningless a piece of notation as I have ever witnessed, writes 
/ */ as following the forms /ki/, /va/, /da/, etc. What we have 
here is obviously a zero morphophoneme, so the forms are 
„ {vag}, [da with having the phoneme shapes of /s /, 
b/, /m/, etc. when followed by close juncture. In French the 
so-called 'h&che aspirée', conceived of by the French as "'some- 
thing“ (not entirely due to the writing system, since 'hache non- 


aspirée' is also written 91 is a zero morphophoneme. The 


forms written le héro and l'héroine represent fla} and {déero}, 
ſeroing respectively. 

The question can now be raised, can zero exist on a level 
lower than morphophonemic? Morphophonemes are made up of 
phonemes. What, then, is the gap among morphophonemic alter- 
nants, as in Italian /ki*/, /va*/ and /da*/? The concept of a 
zero phoneme is avoided by most linguists and they are doubt- 
less right. There is nothing in the pattern congruity of any 
phonemic system that demands a zero. Lingujstic structure 
points on any level require contrast for their definition and zero 
does not so contrast. The gap among morphophonemic alterr 
nants could be designated as g and the morphemic and morpho- 
phonemic zero as G., but, at the risk of conflicting with a some- 
what tenuous argument of Hoenigswald?, I have chosen to call 
the former nil. 


The first propostition of Peano's system of mathematical 
logic was: zero isa number!0. Translated into linguistic terms 
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this could read: zero is an entity. That it is a fiction or con- 
vention (or even a 'convenience') will be admitted, provided 

that everything elae on the same structural level be so admitted. 
This should not be too great a conceptual strain on linguists, 

who have talked of fictions and arbitrariness before. Those who 
say that zero is really nothing, are basing their argument on 
common sense, the weakest of all possible theoretical foundations 
The 'arbitrary conventions' are the structure points of reality 
and they exist only to preserve the 'formalism in the calculus', 
that is, the form of a language system. As every linguist knows. 


Footnotes 
The substance of this paper was delivered before the Thir- 
teenth University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, 
April 30, 1960. 
1. E.g., see a somewhat inconclusive discussion of this topic by 
H. A. Gleason, Richard S. Harrell and Einar Haugen in the 


Report of the Tenth Annual Round Table Meeting on Linguis - 
Language Studies, by Richard S. Harrell, 


ebrgetown University, 1959. 

. Leonard Bloomfield, Language (1933), p. 161. 

. Bernard Bloch, "English 2 inflection," Lang. 23 (1947) 2.3. 

Charles F. Hockett, Problems of morphemic analysis,“ 
Lang. 23 (1947), fn. 37. 

. Floyd G. Lounsbury, Oneida Verb Morphology, Yale Univer- 
sity Publications in Anthropology No. 1.1. 

. H. Hankel, Theorie der komplexen Zahlensysteme, quoted in 
Friedrich Waismann, Introduction to Mathematical Thinking, 
p. 39. 

. Waismann, ibid., p. 27. 

Robert A. Hall, Jr., Descriptive Italian Grammar, Cornell 
Romance Studies, vol. II 77948 1.622 - 1.623. 

Henry M. Hoenigswald, Some uses of nothing," 

(1959), 409-420. Hoenigswald is principally conc ith 
a diachronic nil, but has these remarks to make on syn- 
chronic nil (ibid., p. 418): 
'The synchronic properties of nil are in part rather dubious. 
Nil is of course unrecognizable; whether or not it is some- 
thing physicallyassociated with a transitional glide or with 
an empty morph is beside the point as soon as we leave mere 
phones or morphs behind. Nil is therefore arbitrary; it has 
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to be, since our criterion for setting it up comes from 
outside: from another corpus, from history. And yet, 
or rather because of that, nil has one very definite asset: 
it has privileges of occurrence.' 

10. Cf. Waismann, ibid., p. 69. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF ENGLISH SUBSTITUTE WORDS 


Robert L. Allen 
Columbia University 


2 


Reference is made in the following discussion to these ex- 
ample sentences: 


There is a clock on this red book. . 
It is an alarm clock. 
There is a clock on this red book. 
There is a clock on that blue book, too. 
This clock on the red book is an alarm clock. 
That clock on the blue book is an alarm clock, too. 
There is some dust on this clock. 
There is some dust on that clock, too. 
Both clocks are alarm clocks. 
Each of the clocks is an alarm clock. 
How many of the clocks are wall clocks? 
Neither clock (Neither of them) is a wall clock. 
How many of the clocks are travel clocks ? 
Only one of the two clocks is a travel clock. 
There is a clock on this red book... 
May I take it off the red book? 
This clock on the red book has run down; 
that clock on the blue book has run down, too. 
Do you want me to wind them up for you? 
No, I want Mary to wind them up for me. 
This clock is my sister's clock. 
That clock is my sister's clock, too. : 
Can you see the alarm clock (the alarm clock referred to is 
on the red book)? 
This clock stopped running yesterday. 
That clock stopped running yesterday, too. 
This clock stopped running yesterday morning. 
That clock stopped running yesterday afternoon. 
This clock is ten years old. 
Is it really ten years old? 
It was a very expensive clock. That a very expensive clock 
should look tinny is surprising. 
There is a clock on this red book. 
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What is that? That is a clock, too. 

I hope that these clocks that I' ve been referring to have 
served their purpose. 

John likes clocks as much as I like clocks. 
He also owns clocks such as those which have just 
been described. 

John uses clocks in his talks, too. 


In his very important book The Structure of English,! 
Charles C. Fries divides English words into four large "'clas- 
ses" and fifteen small "groups." His four large classes corre- 
spond roughly to the traditional nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs; his fifteen small groups make up what he cails the 
"function words" of English. In discussing the differences be- 
tween these two kinds of words, he points out that "in the four 
large classes, the lexical meanings of the separate words are 
rather clearly separable from the structural meanings of the 
arrangements in which these words appear," while "in the words 
of the fifteen groups it is usually difficult if not impossible to 
indicate a lexical meaning apart from the structural meaning 
which these words signal" (106). But he gives as the most im- 
portant difference, and“ the basis for separating the words of 
these fifteen groups from the others and for calling them ' func - 
tion words, .. .the fact that in order to respond to certain 
structural signals one must know these words as items" (106). 


And yet, in spite of so explicit a statement of the basis for 
calling function words" by the name, ia person reading The 
Structure of English gets the impression that, to Fries, the col- 
location "to function as" means merely "to fit the same position 
as“ Certainly, on the basis of Fries's definition, the personal 
pronouns should be called function words. They occur very 
frequently''--and it would be "difficult if not impossible to in- 
dicate a lexical meaning" for any one of thém apart from some 
specific context. Even Fries himself admits that the list of 
these substitutes is short and the units are probably also learn- 
ed as separate items belonging jn this list“ (119). But they fit 
the same positions in Fries's sentence frames as his Class 1 
words --and so, in spite of any other function they may have, he 
assigns them to his first form-class. 
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In their American English in Its Cultural Setting, Donald J. 
Lloyd and Harry R. Warfel follow Fries’s lead in classifying the 
personal pronouns as "a kind of noun" since "whatever a noun 
can do in the utterance, one of these words can also do." W. 
Nelson Francis, in his Structure of American English, goes even 
further and calls them "a small grdup of nouns. 


But to classify the personal pronouns as nouns is to fail to 
distinguish between analysis on the morphological level and anal- 
ysis on the syntactic level. The subject of an English clause, 
for example, is typically a nominal construction made up of a 
noun as head plus the modifiers of that noun, as in the sentence 
This clock on the red book is an alarm clock, the subject of 
which is this clock on the red book. Now the modifier of a on- 
struction, even of an endocentric construction, is not necessari- 
ly of the same type as the modifier of the head of that construc- 
tion. A pre-modifier of an individual noun, for example, is reg- 
ularly an adjective, as in this particular clock“; but a pre-mod- 
ifier of a whole nominal construction is regularly an adverb, as 
in particularly this clock - or even particularly this clock on 
the red book. It often happens, however, that nouns occur with- 
out any modifiers: this is especially true of proper nouns and 
mass nouns, and even of the plural forms of count nouns. Such 
nouns then function simultaneously on both levels~-that is, both 
as nouns and as nominals. In the sentence I like clocks, for 
example, the word 'clocks' is at the same time a noun~-the plu- 
ral form of the count noun clock --and a nominal, the object of 
the verb like. As a noun, it might have been preceded by an. 
adjective, as in 'I like particular clocks' (that is, not all clocks); 
as a nominal it might have been preceded by an adverb, as in ‘I 
like all timepieces, particularly clocks.' Compare also ' That's 
real Scotch' with Is that really Scotch?,' and This bread is 
made of special wheat' with 'Almost every kind of grain, espe- 
ially wheat, can be used in the making of bread.' A determine 
like 'his' may be inserted in each of these examples; in every 
instance, however, it would have to be inserted before, thea. - 
jective, but after the adverb: for example, his particular 
clocks,' but "particularly his clocks’; his real Scotch,“ but 
‘really his Scotch'; his special wheat, but especially his 
wheat.' 
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Now a personal pronoun functions as a substitute word on 
the syntactic level only. It substitutes for an entire nominal 
construction, not for the noun head of the construction. It is 
only when an unmodified noun functions also as a nominal that 
a personal pronoun seems to be able to do whatever a noun < 
can do.“ But actually the personal pronoun substitutes for 
the noun as nominal, not for the noun itself. The pronoun 
her, for example, may substitute for 'Mary' in 'I like Mary* 
"I like her. But it is seldom, if ever, modified by a preced- 
ing adjective, although it may be modified by a preceding ad- 
verb; that is to say, 'special her' does not occur in normal 
speech, although especially her' does--as in 'I like all girls, 
especially her.' Similarly, particular these' does not occur, 
but particularly these does. When the substitute word these 
replaces a nominal beginning with the determiner 'these' (as 
in 'I like these' instead of 'I like these clocks’); the substitute 
word these functions as a nominal: it does not function as 
the noun that James Sledd claims it to be in his Short Introduc - 
tion to English Grammar.“ 


As a matter of fact, there are only four pronouns in Eng- 
lish that regularly take the place of 'nouns' (as opposed to 
nominals). These are the substitute words one],' with its plu- 
ral ones, and (less commonly) other,“ with its plural oth- 
ers'--as in (This clock on the red book is an alarm clock,') 
That one on the blue book is an alarm clock, too“ (for That 
clock on the blue book . .). 


Leonard Bloomfield devotes an entire chapter in his ency- 
clopedic Language to a discussion of substitution. He defines 
a ‘substitute’ as "a linguistic form or grammatical feature 
which, under certain conventional circumstances, replaces any 
one of a class of linguistic forms.“ The substitute," he con- 
tinues, replaces only forms of a certain class, which we may 
call the domain of the substitute; thus, the domain of the sub- 
stitute 'I' is the English form-class of substantive expres- 

s ions.“ But here even Bloomfield seems to be confusing lev- 
els. Some substitute words--such as 'one,' and ones do 
indeed substitute for form.classes, on the morphological lev- 
el; but others--such as the personal pronouns--substitute for 
constructions, on the syntactic level. The domain of the sub- 
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stitute word one j is the form-class of singular-count nouns; 
but the domain of 'I' is that kind of nominal construction that 
functions as the subject of a clause. 


Charles F. Hockett, who also devotes a whole chapter to 
substitutes, in his Course in Modern Linguistics, takes excep- 
tion to Bloomfield's use of ‘replaces’ as a synonym for'substi- 
tutes for.' He says: "Bloomfield's term 'replace' is unfortu- 
nate: it does not imply that the 'replaced' phrase might occur 
instead of I, but only that 'I' in the given situation denotes ex- 
actly what the singular yom or noun phrase 'replaced' would 
denote if it were used."° Later Hockett cites the example ' Jane 
and Bill were going together, but she couldn't wait for him,' and 
comments that we know that ' Jane'[ that is, the word Jane! in 
the first clause] is the antecedent of 'she' because the domain 
of 'she' includes 'Jane' and does not include any other form in 
the sentence" (256). From this it would appear that in the two 
sentences ' There is a clock on this red book.' ‘It is an alarm 
clock,' Hockett would say that the domain of the substitute word 
it“ includes a clock. 


But Hockett seems to be confusing substitution“ with ref 

‘ erence." The pronoun it“ refers to a clock,“ but it does not 
substitute for a clock.“ The domain of the substitute word it.“ 
is usually an already indentified nominal beginning with a defi- 
nite determiner like 'the' or 'that' --not an unidentified (or in- 
definite) nominal beginning with 'a' or 'an.' The substitute for 
an unidentified nominal is commonly one, as in the sentence 
There is a clock on this red. book.) 'There is one on that 
blue book, too,' which is merely a shorter way of saying ' There 
is a.clock on that blue book, too The domain of this substitute 
word one! is truly the indefinite nominal a clock, which it 
replaces. (It will be noted that this one! is a differentemor- 
pheme from the 'one' which substitutes for a noun.) But to find 
the domain of 'it' in the example quoted earlier, one must first 
replace it! with the words for which it probably substitutes. 
Such a replacement would produce a sentence like (There is a 
clock on this red book.) The clock on this red book is an a- 
larm clock. The pronoun it, then, substitutes for the definite 
nominal the clock on this red book.“ It now becomes evident- 


that a substitute word does indeed replace“ a form or construc- 
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tion that might occur instead of it, in the very position it occu- 
pies; and that particular kind of form-class or construction- 
class is its domain, not some "antecedent" mentioned in a pre- 
ceding clause. 


Since the primary function of a substitute word is to re- 
place that particular kind of form-class or construction-class 
which is its domain, it would appear that one method for classi- 
fying substitute words might be in accordance with their vari- 
ous domains. Such a classification will result in subdividing 
the substitute words into quite a few sub-groups. 


One widespread type of substitution in English--a type 
represented by a large number of substitute words--is that 
which Bloomfield and Hockett discuss under the heading ''zeroy 
anaphora.'' According to Bloomfield, the infinitive after the to 
in 'I haven't seen it, but hope to' is replaced by an anaphoric 
zero-feature, as is also the infinitive after the 'can' in 111 
come if I can (252).' Another way of analyzing these sentences, 
however, would be to call the words to! and can! substitute 
words which replace constructions introduced by homonymous 
non-substitute words. Thus the demonstrative pronoun this“ 
may serve as a substitute for the construction this clock on 
the red book“ beginning with the determiner this. Similarly, 
the demonstrative that! may substitute for that clock on the 
blue book“; the indefinite substitute some may replace the 
construction some dust'; the inclusive substitute both“ may 
replace the construction both clocks'; the distributive sub- 
stitute each may replace each clock“ or each of the clocks' 
each! differs from 'every' in this respect); the negative sub- 
stitute neither“ may replace neither clock“ or neither of 
the clocks'; and so on. Even the numerals two! and 'one3' 
may substitute for the constructions two clocks' and one of 
the two (clocks)' in the sentence 'Only one of the two clocks 
is a travel clock. (It will be noted that this 'one' is stilla 
third morpheme, homonymous with--but distinct from--' one i 
and 'one2.'. It is usually distinguishable from the other two by 
having either primary or secondary--as opposed to tertiary-- 
stress.) 


‘Quite a few prepositions may also function as substitute 
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words of this type, as in May I take it off? for May I take it 
off the red book?' And almost any auxiliary may substitute for 
a predicate construction in which it is the first word, like the 
second 'has' in the sentence ' This clock on the red book has 
run down'; that clock on the blue book has run down, too.“ (It 
should be noted that the substitute 'has' in 'that clock on the 
blue book has, too, replaces not only the verbal construction 
‘has run! but the entire predicate has run down.' Compare 
John can ride a bicycle without using his hands, and Tom can, 
too,' where the second 'can' replaces the entire predicate 'can 
ride a bicycle without using his hands.) In the same way, the 
verb 'to be' regularly substitutes for a predicate that is similar 
to the predicate of a preceding clause or sentence, as in ("How 
many of the clocks are wall clocks?') 'Neitheris' (for 'Neither 
is a wall clock!). 
stitutes, not for an infinitive expression only, as Bloomfield 
suggests, but for an infinitive plus its complement: that is, for 


a construction in which to! is the first word, as in I want Mary 


to' (for 'I want Mary to wind them up for me'). 


Many substitute words, of course, do not replace construc- — 


tions which they themselves introduce. Personal pronouns like 


it! as has already been demonstrated, usually substitute for 
constructions beginning with definite determiners; the substitute 
word 'onez' usually replaces a construction beginning with an 
indefinite determiner and having a singular count noun as its 


head (as in There is one on that blue book, too, for There is 


a clock .. .). Possessive adjectives substitute for nominals 
ending in s or 's'': for example, (This clock is my sister's 


clock.') That clock is her clock, too.'? Some substitute worde 


even have special, related forms to replace constructions which 
they themselves introduce: instead of her clock“ in the last 
example, one might say 'hers.' Similarly, the negative substi- 
tute none sometimes replaces constructions beginning with no, 
as in John has no money“; Tom has none, either' (although a 
more common substitute for such a construction would probably 
be 'not' ...'any', as in Tom doesn't have any, either'). 


An included clause following a nominal and identifying (or, 
less often, merely describing) that nominal, regularly begins 
with a substitute word called a relative, as in Can you see the ~~ 


And the infinitive marker to“ regularly sub- 
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Alarm clock which' (or that!) is on the red book“ ? And 
when the object of a verb or of a preposition is the same as 
the subject of the clause in which it occurs, this object is fre- 
quently replaced by a kind of substitute word called a reflexive, 
as in 'Tom dresses himself every morning' in place of 'Tom 
dresses Tom'. The use of a special substitute expression-- 
the reciprocal expression 'each other' --makes it possible for 
one clause to substitute for two clauses under certain condi+ 
tions, as in the sentence This clock and that clopk“ (or The 
two clocks') 'face each other' (for 'This clock faces that one, 
and that clock faces this one'). 


When the whole predicate of one clause is essentially the 
same as the predicate of the preceding clause, an auxiliary in 
the second clause may substitute for the whole predicate, as has 
already been demonstrated. But when there is no auxiliary, one 
of the three substitute words do“, does“, and did! may be 
used instead, as in (This clock stopped running yesterday'.) 
That clock did, too“. It will be noted, however, that if an ad- 
berbial at the end of the second clause differs from the corres 
sponding adverbial in the first clause--as, for example, yes- 
ter day afternoon' from yesterday morning! --then do!, ; 
does or 'did' often substitutes for only the verb, and a sub- 
stitute word like 'so' replaces the complement and any other 
items common to both clauses: for example, (This clock stop- 
ped running yesterday morning“) That clock did so yesterday 
afternoon’. The substitute word 'so' is also used after verbs 
like think“ and hope in place of a complement which merely 
repeats some idea already expressed, as in ('Can you go with 
us?) I think so.' 

To replace so-called adverbial expressions of degree, Eng- 
lish has two substitute adverbs: that“ (not to be confused with 
either the determiner that“ or the pronoun that!) and a0 
as in ((This clock is ten years old.“) ls it really that old? or 
Is it really so old?' To replace descriptive noun-modifiers, 
English has the substitute expressions 'such' and such a“, as 
in (It was a very expensive clock.) That such a clock should 
look tinny is eurpricing.’ To replace the adverbial expression 
of manner in this way' (or like this“), English has the little - 
used substitute thus 
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A second glance at the example sentences will show that all 
but one of the substitute words discussed so far have been used 
anaphorically--that is, they have been used to replace words 
or constructions suggested by similar words or constructions 
in preceding clauses or sentences. But some substitute words 
are not always anaphoric. The demonstrative pronouns ' this 
and that“, for example, may be accompanied by gestures which 
obviate the need for a following noun. The words they replace 
are supplied by the practical situation within whose framework 
they are uttered. Otto Jespersen calls words used in this way-- 
words "whose meaning differs according to the situation" --shift- 
ers' 8 The demonstrative pronouns, therefore, may be either 
anaphoric substitutes or shifters. Substitutes which function only 
as shifters are the personal pronouns I'“, 'we', and you“ (and 
their other forms), which differ in this respect from the anaphor 
ic substitutes 'he!, she, it“, and they“, as E. Benveniste — 
pointe out in his essay in the volume entitled For Roman Jakob- 


Still other substitute-shifters are the place -substitutes 
here and there (as in 'There is a clock here’, ‘There is . 
one there, too’), and the time-substitutes ago“, now“, and 
(long' (as in He was here an hour ago, but he isn't here now’). 
The object of a preposition is typically a nominal construction, 
as in for a long time; long' substitutes for such a construc . 
tion in the phrase before long“. The time-substitute then“, 
however, is usually used anaphorically, not as a shifter: it re- 
places a time-expression already mentioned. (It will be noted 
that not every expression of place is adverbial. In the sentence 
This clock on the red book is an alarm clock, for example, the 
prepositional phrase of place on the red book’ is an adjectival 
modifying clock The fact that the substitute word here may 
replace this phrase raised the question whether here in the 
nominal construction this book here’ is adverbial, as is often 
claimed, or adjectival.) 6 


Some substitute words are used both as anaphoric substi- 
tutes and as shifters, like the demonstratives already mentioned 
Thus such a clock may mean either a clock such as has just 
been described’ or a clock like the one I am looking at now. 
In the example ‘Is it really so old?‘ quoted above, 'so' replaces 
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the expression ten years (Cold!) suggested by an identical ex- 
pression in the preceding sentence. But one may also use so“ 
as a shifter, as in 'That an expensive clock should look so tinny 
is surpris ing“, where so! substitutes for some such expres+ 

sion as as (tinny) as this clock looks to me now.“ 


Indefinite pronouns like?“ ‘somebody’. anyone sorriething’ - 
and their negative counterparts nobody, no one’, nothing --are 
neither anaphoric substitutes nor shifters. It could be argued 
that they are not really substitute words at all, although both 
Bloomfield and Hockett class them as such. Perhaps a valid 
line of reasoning for including them among the substitutes « 
would go somewhat as follows: In the sentence There is some- 
thing in my hand,4 something! is a substitute word because it 
substitutes for either a!“ or 'b' or c or d... and soon 
through’ the names of all the objects that might conceivably be 
in my hand; in the sentence There is nothing in my hand, 
‘nothing’ is a substitute word because it substitutes for nei 
ther‘a' nor h nor c nor d'... (or, more simply, for not even 
one thing'); and so on for the other indefinite pronouns. Simi- 
larly, the independent substitutes 'somewhere' and anywhere“ 
may be said to substitute for here or there or there or there. 
(where each ' there’ signifies a different place). Other inde- 
pendent substitutes are 'what' (as in 'say what you will') and 
the words ending in4-ever,' like whatever, 'whoever', | 
wherever , and so forth. 'What' (or wistever’ ), for example, 
may be said to substitute for an expression like 'anything that': 


Do what (ever) you want to“ then replaces Do anything that 
you want to.“ 


— 


Still another group of independent substitutes is de up 
of the so-called impersonal pronouns, which have, if anything, 
even less justification for being called substitutes than words 
like 'somebody' and anything. It is often impossible to state 
exactly what an impersonal pronoun substitutes for. Perhaps 

in a sentence like 'I see they' ve fixed the window,' the imper- 
sonal pronoun 'they' may be thought of as substituting for 
‘somebody, I don't know who! or for one or more of the per- 
sons responsible for fixing windows around here'; similarly, 
the 'you' in 'Can you smoke in here?! may be thought of as 
substituting for any person who wants to smoke; and the one 


i 


in One must learn to be patient in this world! may be thought 
of as substituting for 'any person--no matter who,' (It will be 
noted that this 'one' differs from the other three in always be- 
ing used without either a pre-modifier or a post-modifier.) 

But it is difficult to see how the it“ in 'It's raining' substitutes 
for any expression whatsoever, Bloomfield to the contrary not- 
withstanding. This 'it' is more probably just a 'filler' for the 
subject position, without substituting for anything, in the same 
way that the is in 'John is a teacher is a 'filler' for the ver- 
bal position. 


There is, however, one use of the impersonal 'it' where it 
does function as a substitute word. In this anticipatory use, ' it' 
is made the subject of a sentence in order to replace an includ- 
ed clause or an infinitive or gerund construction, which then 
shifts to final position--as in 'It is surprising that such a clock 
should look so tinny.' But it! is not the only anticipatory sub- 
stitute word. Another one--one which ranks among the most 
frequently used of all substitute words--is the anticipatory sub- 
stitute 'there,' which replaces the subject of a clause when the 
subject is less definite than a following adverbial. (The subject 
then shifts to complement position.) A native speaker of Eng- 

. lish, for example, would probably re-phraseé the sentence A 
clock is on this red book' as ' There is a clock on this red book! 
(This 'there' is not an adverb,as Bloomfield claims (254); ror 
is the subject of this sentence the nominal 'a clock,' as Sledd 
suggests (143). The subject of this sentence is the substitute 
word there, just as 'it' is the subject in It is time to go. 
Compare It is time to go, isn tit? with 'There is a clock on 
this red book, isn't there 7 10) 


The interrogatives may also be classed as anticipatory sub- 
stitutes, on the grounds that, in the questions which they intro- 
duce, they substitute for words or constructions which are to 
appear in the answers. Thus, in the question ' What is that?', 
the interrogative 'what' anticipates--and substitutes for--the 
nominal a clock' in the answer 'That' (or It!) is a clock, toa' 


There are, finally, three rather remarkable groups of sub- 
stitutes, each comprising ony one or two members, which pat- 
tern like no others. 
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The first of these is a zero-substitute, which regularly 
replaces the subordinator that“ in any but sentence-initial 
position, as in I hope these clocks have served their purpose 
for I hope that these clocks have served their purpose.’ A 
similar zero-substitute regularly replaces the relative that 
except when it is the subject of its own clause, as in I hope 
these clocks I' ve been referring to have served their purpose 
for 'I hope these clocks that I' ve been referring to have, 
served their purpose (Unlike most instances of so-called 
ellipsis, the zero-substitutes in these examples do not replace, 
words suggested by similar words in preceding clauses.) 


There are two substitutes in the second group: ‘as’ and 

than. Both of these words may function simultaneously as 
subordinators and as substitutes for either a subject and a verb 

or a verb and its complement, as in 'John speaks Italian as 

fluently as (or more fluently than“) 'English,' and in! John 

likes clocks as much as (or even more than!) I“. In the first | 
example, the second as (and the than!) substitute for the 

subject and verb 'John speaks' in addition to introducing the 
subordinate clause; in the second example, the second as 

(and the 'thap') substitute for the verb 'likes' and its comple- i 
ment 'clocks' in addition to introducing the subordinate clause: 
John likes clocks as well as I like clocks.' As may also. 

function simultaneously as a preposition relative, and the sub- 

ject of its own clause, as in 'clocks such as have just been de- 
scribed,’ for ‘clocks such as those which have just been de- 
scribed. As and than! probably do not function as substi- 

tutes in the dialects of all English speakers.) 


The third group is made up of two substitutes, which are 
perhaps the most versatile of them all. These are the substi- 
tute expressions how about’ and what about.' In a question 
immediately succeeding a statement or another question, one of 
these substitutes may replace all of the preceding sentence ex- 
cept the part corresponding to the word or construction follow- 
ing it. Thus, after a statement like 'John uses clocks in his 
talks, too,' the substitute question 'How about books?' may re- 
place the full question Does John (also) use books in his talks 7, 
while the substitute question How about Mary? may replace 
the full question 'Does Mary (also) use clocks in her talks?,' 
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and the substitute question How about in his daily teaching“ 7, 
may replace the full question 'Does John (also) use clocks in 
his daily teaching ? 


There is, then,a great variety of these substitute words and 
expressions, by means of which sentences that would otherwise 
be unwieldy are reduced to manageable proportions. In every 
conversation and in every piece of writing, words and expres - 
sions like these occur again and again, as substitutes for many 
of the different kinds of form-classes and (more importantly) 
construction-classes of English. 


Footnotes 
. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956, p. 243. 
. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1958, p. 252. 


. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1959, p. 79. 

New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1933, p. 247. 

. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1958, p. 255. 

It will be noted that the inflections for possession are unusu- 
al in being syntactic rather than morphological. The ''s' in 
‘my sister's clock, for example, converts not just the s in- 
gle word 'sister' but the whole construction 'my sister' in- 
to a modifier of clock, (In Mary's clock, the s! is 
added to 'Mary' as a nominal, not as a noun; cf. the discus- 
sion of the personal pronouns, above.) But even though ''s' 
and 's'' are endings for constructions, not for words, they 
are always joined to individual words in writing. This occa- 
sionally results in an expression like 'the Queen of England's 
husband,' which cannot be analyzed on the morphological lev- 
el. Such expressions cause little difficulty in speech“: young 
children who have not yet been inhabited by the grammar of 
written English have no trouble in making up sentences like 
Have you seen the man who was here yesterday's hat' ? See 
also the discussion in Archibald A. Hill, Introduction to Lin- 
guistic Structures. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1958, pp. 253-254. 

Language: Its Nature, Development and Origin, London: 
George Kllen 4 Unwin Lid. 1922. p. 123. See also Roman 
Jakobson, Shifters, Verbal Categories, and the Russian verb. 
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WHOSE SCIENCE? 


Arthur Minton 
New Milford, Connectitut 


The layman who dips a toe in linguistic literature may be 
struck by the persistence of the construction our science. Fol- 
lowing are attestations (among which I include an occurrence 
of notre science): 


Discussion of the fundamentals of our science seems to con- 

_ fst one half of obvious truisms, and one half of metaphys- 
ics; this is characteristic of matters which corm no real 
part of a subject; . . (Leonard Bloomfield, 1926)! 


Any utterance can be fully described in terms of lexical 
and grammatical forms; we must remember only that. the 
meanings cannot be defined * terms of our science. 
(Leonard Bloomfield, 1933)2 


Our science should not be a mere storehouse of facts and 
figures. Our experience should not bs confined to mere 
ear- andeye- and hand-experience.? (Viggo Brondal, 19393 


In the meantime it seems wise for linguists not to subscribe 
to any of the schools which have hitherto divided the ps ye 

- chologists. George Lane has just published a brief account 
of how psychologic doctrines and doctrinai have 
our science.* (Edgar H. Sturtevant, 1947) 


When it [a theory of Louis Hjelms lev] is finally published 
in full form, it will probably en an important contribution 
to the advancement of bur science. (Andre Martinet, 1949) 6 


This session was held in response to the motion mrenented 
at the Toronto meeting in June, 1955 "urging Canadian uni- 
versities to give more time to linguistic studies" and train 
scholars who can make significant contributions 2 our 
science. 6 (JCLA, 1956) 


.. as yet not all linguists would agree that our science is 
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in a position to measure or Sweating” 3 describe all the, 
sub-phonemic differences. 7 (Raven I. McDavid, 1956)? 


In the present state of our science it seems imperative to 
choose certain important subjects, within synchronic and 
diachronic linguistics, which may lend themselves, more 
easily than mages others, to make — new results and 
new methods. (Eva Sivertsen, 1956) 


L' enseignement de Saussure est un événement qui ne terr os 
mine pas une période de l —— de notre science, 
maisqui en commence une.’ (L. J. Prieto, 1958) 


It must be said outright that no matter how divergent the 
meanings of some of the derivatives quoted, these etymo- 
logies are part and parcel of the ground-stock of our ci: 
ence, while Zvegincev' s treatment may give rise to im- 
ression that he tions them on semantic grounds 
. Galton, 1959) 


Note the analogous construction our . . . field in the follow- 

ing: "Let us hope for the future that in ¢ our growing and flour - 
ishing field, on an international scale, a greater Ter a 
may be — on the plane of expression... (Eric P. 

Hamp, 19357011 


The foregoing quotations span a period of thirty-three years. 
Also to be noted is the high professional standing of nearly all 
the identified authors and of the publications in which the pas= 
sage appeared. It is established, I think, that the construction 
our science (notre science) Has long been a fixture of some pro- 
fessional writing on linguistics. 


The construction presents problems that illustrate (once 
more!) difficulties of semantic study. Of first concern will be 
the reference of our and science, respectively. Then there is 
the problem of the affective values and attitudinal implications 
of the whole construction. What does the construction imply of 
the scientists' feelings about, and attitudes toward, themselves, 
their field of competence, and the rest of the world? Finally, 
we shall ask: Toward what end is this phrase, big with the in- 
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definable, introduced into the discourse of scientists? In short 
we shall be concerned with the referential and extra-referential 
content of the construction--with sense, 3 tone, and in- 
tention (in I. A. Richards formulation!2 ). 


Certain other considerations are pertinent. It is premised 
here that semantic analysis can best follow a distinction some- 
what parallel to the langue~parole duality. On the langue side 
lexical items possess a widely apprehended core of meaning! 3 
("meaning" here signifying the sum of referentiality and extra- 
referentiality) that is apart from novel figurative extension. It 
is this core that lexicographers aim to identify for the lexical 
list of a language. As regards parole aspects, the semantic core 
is first in various degrees subject to alteration in employment, | 
alteration that may derive from features of context, from novel 
figurative extension, from imperfect knowledge of the core, or 
from other causes. (Obviously in analysis it will not be possible 
always to maintain distinctions among these factors.) Then too 
the meaning is subject to these 2 factors in the mind of 
the hearer or reader. 


To return to our science: In terms of the foregoing con- 
Gepts, indications of langue - lexicography, parole-employment, 
and parole-apprehension are that the science is linguistics and 
that the "we" who possess this science are linguists. 14 It seems 
unnecessary to say more about referential aspects. 


With regard to extra-referentialjty we are first concerned 
with the second area of inquiry--the communicator' s meaning. 
Needed are statements about feeling, tone, and intention from, 
persons who use the construction. It is to be hoped that some 
writers, will find occasion to expand it. 


There remains the third area--the extra-referential content 
that readers may apprehend. Impressions to be given will relate 
to feeling, tone, and intention, taken together. To the unbriefed 
reader, then, our science may suggest restrictedness and de- 
fensiveness. He may think he detects in the construction an in- 
group's" arrogation to itself of an intellectual discipline--which 


in its ultimate usufructs he thought to be in the universal do- 
main. And especially as it is among some linguists that the 


— 
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locution has had currency, he may wonder whether they do not 
feel a parallel with the title of the well-known poem of Klop- 
stock--whether our science," like Unsere Sprache“ is not 
being proclaimed as gesondert, ungemischt und nur sich 
selber gleich." Since it appears that practitioners of some 
other sciences also use the construction, the reader may think 
to be in the way of a metalinguistic apercu, to wit: the possi- 
bility of a unified scientific view of being is diminished to a 
degree by the mutual exclusiveness (among sciences) implied 
in the construction our science. 


Possibilities: under the second rubric --defensiveness -- 
are not necessarily distinct from those under the first. Not 
long after the beginning of a new era--the Saussurean--of lin- 
guistic study, some practitioners may feel constrained to set — 
up what I believe is called, militarily, a tight defensive perim- 
eter. The construction our science may evoke an image of a 
brave little knot of beleaguered pioneers. The construction 
then would be a kind of bugle call--a tremulous summons to 
unity and a defiance of unbelievers. 


It will be remembered that the foregoing exegesis repre- 
sents elements of content only as they may be apprehended by 
the reader. It leaves out of consideration the second area of 
inquiry--the writer's extra-referential purport. 


Problems of the extra-referential content of our science 
lead to the general question of such content in the class of 
constructions in which a pronoun stands in attributive relation- 
ship to a noun. Hencforth in these notes I shall confine atten- 
tion to feeling and tone; interition seems to be less accessible 
to inquiry, and as Richards suggests (183) it is best considered 
separately.. Feeling and tone together, then, I shall term ex- 
tra-referential dynamism. 


Now it is evident that extra-referential effects may depend 
on features of context. A matrix contain a pronoun of, say, 
set II (in Archibald A. Hill's description 5 
nearly free of extra-referential dynamism, as in some sen- 
tences in this paper; e. g., we shall ask, we shall be concerned 
with; likewise in the following (which seem to make the point, 
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even without lengthier quotation): our knowledge of the linguist- 
ics of Central America (Lg. 1.96), our family of languages tL 
TZ. 26), and our . 13.125). It may even fo ose 
Whether there is any justification in fixing on a particular con- 
struction (as, our science) as the effective dynamic factor. Such 
procedure does seem to me to be justified, since (to my read- 
ing, it is understood) the quotations embodying our science 
would be neutral in feeling and tone if in place of our science we 
found, say, linguistics or the science. The phenomenon of extra- 
referential dynamism is, then, describable as follows: the con- 
text contains potentialities that are polarized by a particular 
construction. 


The phenomenon is demonstrable in constructions that are 
analagous to our science. I proceed to show the polarizing 
force of constructions in which (1) our is in attributive relation- 
ship with a noun other than science and (2) some other pronoun 
stands likewise to science or to some other noun. 


A classic example under the first of these heads is Stephen 
Decatur's "Our country! In her intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, may she always be in the right; but our country, right or 
wrong.'"'!7 In the foregoing, surely a good part of the distinctive 
feeling and tone is polarized in our country. An attestation of 
our President can also be noticed here: "Even our President 
cannot say that he 'worked with Marshal Zhukov,' but instead 
declares that 'Marshal Zhukov and I operated together very 
closely.' "18 The view that our country and our President are 
polarizing entities in the foregoing quotations may be corrobo- 
rated by the circumstance that our country and our President, 
taken in isolation, possess extra-referential dynamism that is 
absent from the country and the President. 


It is perhaps pronouns of sets I and II that have the highest 
potential of extra-referential dynamism. Following are exam- 
ples containing a pronoun of set I: 

I want to protect my men and I want to protect my piers .!9 


I' ve got to help my people. 20 


— 
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It may not be amiss to present another example in French 


that has come to hand: Mon peuple est bien persuadé de cette 
verité... 


Obviously in none of the foregoing examples is extra- 
referential content identical in character with the correspond- 
ing content in our science. But it may be granted that the con- 
structions involving personal pronouns do manifest distinctive 
extra-referential dynamism. 


Pronouns of sets III, IV, V. and VII can also be used to po- 
larize affective content and particular tone. Set VI (it-its) 
does not seem to have this potential. For sets III and VII wit 
ness the following excerpts from the discourse of one or an- 
other of three Britishers who were interviewed about a change 
in golf rules that was made by the United States Golf Ass oc ia- 
tion: "What you people are doing is reducing the premium on 
accurate play... It was the U.S. G. A. which made the de- 
cision for your people. I understand the pressure came from 
Californians who wanted to make the game easier for their 
people 22 


The following passage shows, to my reading, the pronoun 
his (from set IV) used once with high extra- referential dynam- 


ism (his people) and three times with more nearly neutral feel- 


ing and tone (his ideas, his“ people, and his Jewish father's 
son): 


Increasingly as his ideas develaped and the movement 
spread, he saw himself in the image of Moses, a great but 
scorned man who, despite neglect, led his people to the 
promised land (strikingly enough, in Freud's view, not "his" 
people, for in Moses and Monotheism Freud pictures Moses 
as an Egyptian nobleman who "adopted" the Jews--much as 


Trang his fantasies did not care fo be his Jewish father's 
son). 3 


Nor will the presence of marked extra-referential dynami- 
ism be questioned, I think, in the inscription on a sign reported 


from the Dominican Republic: "Trujillo, your people adore 
you. 24 
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These citations can be rounded out with one more from a 
linguist. Surely it is not without awareness of the possibilities 
of extra-referential dynamism that Edward Sapir used their 
science when he emphasized the wider bearings of linguistics: 
"It is peculiarly important that linguists, who are often accused, 
and accused justly, of failure to look beyond pretty patterns of 
their subject matter, should become aware of what their science 
may mean for the interpretation of human conduct in general."25 


For the purposes of this discussion, I. A. Richards' 
semantic structuring has been adopted, involving sense (refer- 
ence), feeling, tone, and intention. In the specimens cited, which 
involve our science and other constructions, each of which con- 
sists of a pronoun in attributive relationship to a noun, identifi- 
cation of reference does not seem to be troublesome. But dis- 
tinctive extra-referential effects seem often to be associated: =  _ 
with the construction, and these effects are more difficult to as - 
sess. Any attempt to describe these effects (and any other ase - . 
pects of meaning) should take into account langue -lexicography, 
parole-employment, and parole -apprehension. 


Particular attention was directed to feeling and tone; the 
sum of those features was termed extra-referential dynamism. — 
The view is taken that when extra-referential dynamism is as 
sociated with a given construction, the dynamism may derive 
partly from context; the construction polarizes potentialities in 
the context. 


Further inquiry might be directed to (1) the identification of 
other polarizing constructions; (2) the identification and classi; 
fication of features of context that lend themselves to polariza- 
tion; (3) the identification of the extra-referential potentialities 
of the foregoing constructions and features. 


The citation above. of a couple of examples in French and 
one presumably translated from Spanish raises the question 
whether study along the indicated lines would result in generali- 
zations which, if not "panchronistic," would at least be applicae 
ble to related languages. (Unsere Sprache," by the way, is 
evidence al the phenomenon in German.) 


— 
— 


Would the suggested inquiry lead but to the mentalistic 


morass? Perhaps not--though quite surely Leonard Bloomfield 
would take a pessimistic view of the possibilities. Yet the prob- 
lem that is examined in these paragraphs come to attention pre- 
cisely because Bloomfield, among others, has used, in scien- 
tific contexts, a construction--our science--that fairly vibrates 
with extra-referential dynamism and is of debatable intention. 


— 


— — 
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BORROWING: ITS EFFECT AS A MECHANISM OF LINGUISTIC 
CHANGE IN AMERICAN SICILIAN 


Robert J. Di Pietro 
Cornell University 


Among the dialects at present spoken by Italians and Italo- 
Americans living in the United States, Sicilian seems to be one 
of the most resistant to extinction. Groups of Sicilian,speaking 
people can be found in many of the large and medium-sized ~ 
communities of the northern United States. The gropp with 
which this author has done most of his field work lives in and 
around Binghamton, Johnson City, and Endicott, New York, three 
closely connected upstate communities whose total population 
numbers about 120,000.“ The purpose of this paper is to discuss 
the effects of borrowings from the variety of American English 
spoken in those communities on the Sicilian dialect, whose speak- 
ers first arrived there about 70 years ago. 


Phonology: This variety of Sicilian has five vowel phonemes 
/ieaou/ all of which may occur with the suprasegmental pho- | 
neme of stress / Excluding lexical items borrowed brom Eng- 
lish, only three of these vowel phonemes occur unstressed: /ia 
u/. However, since American English borrowings turn up with 
unstressed //, e.g., /okké/ 'O.K.', /not&étti/> not yet“, / wori- 
ténki/ water tank, the symmetry of the vowel system is disturb- 
ed. This redistribution of one back vowel, /o/, so that it occurs 
unstressed is not accompanied by a parallel redistribution of one 
front vowel, /e/, to balance the system. American English items 
with / /e/ or /ej/ turn up with /e / whenever the vowel is 
stressed in the American Sicilian item, e.g., American English 
bad! (/bzed/)> /béddi/. In borrowings which are reshaped so 
that these vowels occur in unstressed positions, the vowel in 
American Sicilian is /i/, e.g., American English bac khouse 
(b k+haus/) > /bikk&usu/ (the stress pattern of this word being 
one of high frequency of occurrence in American Sicilian.) In 
view of this, we must realign the unstressed vowels in the follow- 
ing way: 


a with /e/ missing. 


T 
1 u 
0 
— 


One new consonant cluster has been introduced: /kl/, as in 
/klénsi/ 'cleanser' and /sdntakidsi/ Santa Claus. American 
English /s/ + stop is reshaped to /8/+ stop, the distribution of 
/s/ being such that it does not occur before stops in American 
Sicilian: store > /Stéru/,'Crisco' „ /krfgku/, etc. / is 
reshaped to /n /: insurance man! > /néunsiménni/, as // 
does not occur after nasals in American Sicilian. American 
English /ks/ is reshaped to /kVsV/ (V = vowel): /lükisi /e 
Lux soap“, /bdkisa/ < box, /té&kisi/< ‘tax’. 

Canonical Forms: The introduction of many items with orig- 
inal consonant cluster /ks/ mentioned above has caused an in- 
crease in the frequency of occurrence of the paroxytonic ac - 
centual pattern (~~~) since the inserting of vowels after both 
members of the cluster gives rise to two more syllables. More- 
over, the distribution of segmental phonemes in American 
Sicilian is such that no utterance may end with a consonant. The 
vowel phoneme /i/ has taken on the role of a type of derivative 
supporting! vowel in many of these borrowings from American 
English in as much as it is used to avoid consonant final utter- 
ances: /béddi/ 'bad', /najsi/ nice, /kékki/ cake and so on. 


Morphophonemics: Although /o/ now occurs unstressed, the 
morphophonemic replacement of /é/ and / / by unstressed u / 
and /i/ in stress-shifting derivatives and inflected verb forms 
remains a regular, phonologically conditioned alternation. There- 
fore, on the model of /pénsu/ 'I think! ~ /pinsdri/ to think 
there is the American English loan /akké8¥u/ 'I cash' ~ /akkid- 
Ari / to cash“, and on the model of /kérnugu / comfortable 
kumuditã / 'commodity' there is / poncu / sponge ipun- 
cũs u / 'spongey'. Also 'shanty' provides the basis for the stem 
ent- to which is affixed the diminutive affix -fnu (which inv 
volves replacement of the stressed stem vowel by an unstressed 
vowel) with the result: /Sintfnu/. 


Noun Inflection: There are two classes of noun stems in 
American Sicilian: 1. those which are inflected and 2. those 
which are uninflected. Noun stems of class 1 are marked in the 
singular with either u (masculine) or -a (feminine): /féku/ (m) 
„fire“, /nfku/ (m) little“, /ffggia/ (f) 'daughter', /addfna/ (f 
hen“, etc. Noun stems of class 2 invariably end with -i: /nübi / 
(f) nut“, / / (m or f) 'sweet', /kdni/ (m) 'dog', etc. (Gen- 


der is operative only in the singular of both types). 


All new nouns based on borrowing from American English. 
are placed in one of these two classes: 


Class 1: /péllu/ (m) pail', /bifkku/ (m) book“, /Stdéru/ 
(m) 'store', /békisa/ (f) box“, /IAbbula/ (f) shovel“ 


Class 2: /ménni/ (m) man!, /ndjsi/ (mor f) nice“, 
bẽddi / (m or f) “bad', /sdntakidsi/ (m) 'Santa Claus.' 


At present, there is no ewidence of the creation of any new 
stem classes triggered by borrowings from American English. 


Verb Inflection: This last statement is also applicable to 
verb stem classes. That is to say, all American English loans 
have been adjusted so that they fit into already existent verb. 
stem patterns. To be more exact, of the three stem classes 
of verbs (characterized by stem vowels a- as in /kantdri/ to, 
sing', i- as in /sapfri/ to know' and unstressed -i- as in 
/dérmiri/ 'to sleep'), all American English loans are placed in 
stem class a-: 'push' as in to push’, 
paste as in /pistdri/ 'to paste’, Spujl- ‘spoil’ as in fSpujl&ri 
to spoil’, Stdpp- 'stop' as in /stapp ri / to stop“, fajn- 
as in /tajndri/ ' to find', etc. Furthermore, no divergencies 
from the norm appear in the inflectional processes of these new 
stems. They are inflected exactly like the regular verbs of this 
class. 


Idiom Formation: American English borrowing has been 
very active in providing the basis for the formation of many new 
one-stem idioms and in the providing of elements for the crea- 
tion of many new longer idioms. 


Long lists of one-stem idioms based on borrowings from 
American English could be easily drawn up. It is noteworthy 
however, that any such list would consist totally of contentives. 
To the best of this writer's knowledge, there have been no new 
functors created on the basis of American English borrowings. 


1. Nouns. Lexical items denoting elements of American 


— 


culture which are alien to old-world Sicilian culture enter 

quite freely and one even finds many original lexical items 
either replaced or accompanied by borrowings from American 
English. Along side of / monidrdini / "money order, /woriténki/ 
'watertank', /idtikékki/ yeast- cake, / lukkisi / Lux soap 
which are names of items not having exact parallels in the old - 
world culture, one finds / bükku / book“, / ſttu / street“, 
/péllu/ 'pail' replacing or accompanying the older forms: 
/iforu/, /kassfrh/, /katu/. 


2. Verbs. Besides the new verb stems mentioned above 
péSt-, etc.), some new parasynthetic stems have been 
created by the affixation of a*- (*= symbol indicating gemination 
of next consonant): a*+lakk- lock va (stem vowel) + ri (infini- 
tive ending) /allakkdri/ to lock“, al nakk- knock + Ari 
/annakkdri/ to knock at the door“. Here again, we are remind- 
ed that this is not a new process but an application of an older 
method of verb stem formation evident in indigenous verb forms 
such as: /aggurndri/ 'to be daylight! — al gurn- 'day'+arri. 


3. Adverbs. /nékisivikki/ next week! and /nékisiménci/ ' 
next month’ are new adverbial forms existing concurrently 
with the older forms: /lasimdnakibbéni/ and /lumfsikibbéni/. 


4. Minor Sentences. (defined for American Sicilian as in- 
cluding all complete utterances not built by a predicative con- 
struction). Many additions from American English can be cited: 
/okké/ 'O.K.', /marfakrissimissa/ Merry Christmas', /kur- 
moni / Good Morning', /warijuwdnni/ What do you want?', 
/juwadnnidténni/ Do you understand?', /noééétti/ 'not yet. 
There is a problem concerning whether some of these new forms 
are monomorphemic or consist of sequences of separable mor- 
phemic units. In the cases of /marfakrissimissa/ and 
/juwdnnisténni/, / marſa / and /sténni/ are recognizable as pho- 
nemic sequences representing other morphemes in the language 
/mazfa/ 'Mary', /sténni/ he or she hangs clothing'. However, 
since the meaning of the longer sequences is quite indeducible 
from the meanings of the smaller parts, the only solution seems 
to be that they do not consist of sequences of separable mor~ 
phemic units and they are one-stemmed idioms. 
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Syntactical Construction Types: Sicilian has both the attri- 
bute -head and the head-attribute centered construction types: 
/béddu| 6mu/ 'handsome man' (attribute-head), /Smul| granni/ / 
‘old man' (head-attribute). Although constructions built by the 
head-attribute type are more frequent, the number of composite 
forms built by the attribute -head type is increasing with the 
number of adjective stems formed on borrowings from Amerj- 
can English. That is to say, all of these new adjectives occupy 
the attributive position before the head: /n&jsi/ 'nice' in /ndjsi 
boja/ 'nice boy', /ndjsi| gélla/ nice girl!; /laccu/ lots of' in 
/\fccu| travaggiu/ lots of work!; /béddi/ 'bad' in /béddi| bdja/ 
bad boy', /béddi|géila/ ' bad girl', etc. 


Semantics: There have been some very interesting semantic 
shifts brought about by the reshaping of American English loans 
so that they are homophonous with indigenous Sicilian forms. For 
example, American English ' breakfast' has been reshaped to 
/bédda-fé%ta/ which is identical with the sequence /bẽdda / beau- 
tiful'+/fé8ta/ 'feast' but which has the meaning 'American-type 
breakfast'. Thus a new idiom is formed, /béddafésta/, contrast- 
ing with an older idiom, /lukaffé/ (lit. the coffee), which has 
the meaning of a simpler morning repast. 


The eternal problem of how many morphemes can be repre- 
sented by one phonemic sequence arises again in the reshaping of 
corner and'corn' (the vegetable) so that they are homophonous 
with Sicilian /k6rnu/ 'horn'. Rather than assign the morpheme 
/k6rnu/ two new meanings (those of 'corner' and 'corn'), this 
writer feels that three separate morphemes should be recognized. 
A justification of this point of view would rest on the basis of the 
divergent ranges of meaning of the three items. It is true that 
there are certain semantic reverberations between /k6rnu/ horn!“ 
and /kérnu/ corner“. Both share at least one feature of meaning, 


i.e., 'a curving or bending'. However, since they are quite distant . 


in their other features of meaning, a recognition of separate, ho- 
mophonous morphemes seems to be justified. 


Another interesting case of reshaping is /lévamdnu/ from 
Ne ver mind;. Sicilian already had the phonemic sequences 
/\éva/ take off or 'remove' and /mdnu/ ‘hand’, but the se- 
quence /lévamanu/ with the meaning Never mind' is new and a 
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non-sequitur from its constituent parts. Therefore, the only al- 
ternative seems to be to recognize, as in the case of the cen 
tered construction /béddafésta/, the formation of a new idiom 
triggered by the reshaping of a borrowing from American 
English. 


Conclusions and Evaluation 


The mechanism of borrowing from American English has 
brought about the following changes: 


1. The redistribution of one vowel phoneme, /o/, and the 
formation of one new consonant cluster: /kli/, 

an increase in the frequency of occurrence of antipenulti- 
mately stressed words, 

the formation of many new contentive stems and minor 
sentences, 

an increase in the frequency of occurrence of grammati- 
cal forms built by the attribute~head construction, 

the semantic shifts mentioned above. 


R 9 


Borrowing has not caused: 


1. the creation of any new functor stems, 
2. new grammatical patterns, 
3. any major changes in the phonology or morphophonemics. 


In conclusion, one might say that borrowing has been chiefly 

a mechanism of quantitative change with only a few qualitative 

effects in the central phonological subsystem of the language 

No changes were observed in the peripheral phonetic subsystem 

of American Sicilian which could be attributed to the influence of 

American English. 

F ootnotes 

1. Figure based on official 1950 Census. 

2. The term American Sicilian is thereby restricted to the lan- 
guage of those speakers of Sicilian living in and around 
Binghamton, Johnson City, and Endicott, New York. Through- 
out the United States, there are many groups of Italo-Ameri- 
cans speaking one or another variety of Americanized 


~ 
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Italian. There has even arisen a kind of "standardized- 
dialectal Italian“ which is used in communication between 
the smaller indigenous groups. It must be made clear that 
these other types afe not under investigation here. 


In this paper, the symbol c is used to represent the phoneme 


which has [ts, as an allophone. The symbol é represents © 
the phoneme which has. ts] as an allophone. 

. Stems based on borrowings are normally given the gender 
assignment of the older stems they replace. See Idiom 
Formation for examples. 
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A LINGUISTIC ANOMALY 


RichardS Harrell 
Georgetown University 


In the English of some parts of the South and Southwestern 
portions of the United States, a vowel contrast parallel to that 
defined by the opposition of sit and set does not exist before 
nasals. Accordingly, such pairs as Jim and gem, pin and pen, 
etc. are homophonic. Functionally, the — of Yim. etc. is 
the archiphoneme of the contrast defined by the opposition of sit 
and set. Phonetically, the vowel of Jim, etc. is approximately 
identifiable with the vowel of sit rather than the vowel of set. 


In the dialect in question, this lack of contrast between Jim 
and gem, etc. seems deeply rooted in the speakers' behavior 
pattern of reacting to auditory stimuli (i.e. 'phonemic system'), 
and not merely a matter of the phonemic shape of given lexical 
items. The fundamental nature of this lack of the sit-set dif- 
ference before nasals for the dialect in question is easily docu- 
mented. Dr. Raleigh Morgan, Jr. of the Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics records an illustrative incident from his own experi- 
ence, (Linguistic Reporter, 1.4, 1959) and the author knows of 
speakers, both linguistically trained, from as geographically 
distant places as Nashville, Tennessee and Fort Worth, Texas, 
who attest to their origjnal inability, before learning something 
of phonetics, even to hear such distinctions as in-pen, etc. in 
the English of speakers from other dialects than their own. 


But for speakers of the dialect in question, lemme (let me) 
does not rime with gimme (give me) and contrasts minimally 
with a possible adjectival derivation limby from limb. There is 
no question of lemme having some sort of transitional phenome - 
non ('juncture’) not found in gimme; the difference is clearly a 
vowel contrast. The semantic nature of lemme is, moreover, 
such that it must be assumed to be a fundamental part of the 
dialect, acquired orally in early childhood. The vowel of lemme 
must be analyzed phonemically as /e /, comparable to the vowel 
of set, in contrast with the /i/ of gimme, which is comparable 
to the vowel of sit. These phenomena contradict the assumption 
of many linguists that a phonemic contrast of a given type in a 


given set of morphemes is necessarily generalizable to other 
morphemes. 


The analytical crux implicit in the phenomena described 
is perhaps resolvable on a psycho-statistical basis. The as- 
sumption of a historical stage in which pin-pen, etc. are al- 
ready homophonic, but in which /t / has not yet disappeared , 
from an assumable */létmiy/, reconstructs a dialect which is 
consistent in lacking a distinction parallel to that of sit and set 
before nasals. In such a schema, the current form /lémiy/~ 
would be both recent and isolated. That the contrast of /i/ ver- 
sus /e/ before nasals was not generalizable, despite gimme and 
lemme, allows the speculation that a certain critical minimum 
number of morphemes embodying a particular type of contrast 
may be necessary before phonological generalization occurs. 


Two questions are offered for further research: Is the 
linguistic situation described in this paper truly an 'anomaly', 
or do such marginal, non-generalized phenomena occur widely 
and normally in languages? The author suspects that such phe- 
nomena are both normal and widespread in all languages. And 


finally, under what circumstances does a set of linguistic phe- 
nomena learned by rote crystallize into an extrapolatable pattern? 
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